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Do Colleges Change Students’ Values? 


“The impetus to change [in the values of students] does 
not come primarily from the formal educational process,” 
writes Philip E. Jacob in a book, Changing Values in Col- 
lege (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1957. $3.50). The 
work is a review and interpretation of several studies of 
the values held by large numbers of college students in 
many American colleges and universities. The author is 
professor of political science at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and his report was made for the Hazen Foundation. 
The subtitle reads: “An exploratory study of the impact 
of general education in social sciences on the values of 
American students.” 

“This study has discovered no specific curriculum pat- 
tern of general education, no model syllabus for a basic 
social science course, no pedigree of instructor, and no 
wizardry of instructional method which should be patented 
for its impact on the values of students. Student values 
do change to some extent in college. With some students, 
the change is substantial.” The formal educational process, 
as indicated above, is not the primary influence. 

“Potency to affect student values is found in the dis- 
tinctive climate of a few institutions, the individual and 
personal magnetism of a sensitive teacher with strong 
value-commitments of his own, of value-laden personal 
experiences of students imaginatively integrated with 
their intellectual development.” 

Following is “a profile of the values of American col- 
lege students” as interpreted by Professor Jacob: 

“The values of American college students are remark- 
ably homogeneous, considering the variety of their social, 
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economic, ethnic, racial, and religious backgrounds, and 
the relatively unrestricted opportunities they have had for 
freedom of thought and personal development. 

“A dominant characteristic of students in the current 
generation is that they are gloriously contented both in 
regard to their present day-to-day activity and their out- 
look for the future. Few of them are worried—about their 
health, their prospective careers, their family relations, 
the state of national or international society or the like- 
lihood of their enjoying secure and happy lives. They are 
supremely confident that their destinies lie within their 
own control rather than in the grip of external circum- 
stances. 

“The great majority of students appear unabashedly 
self-centered. They aspire for material gratifications for 
themselves and their families. They intend to look out for 
themselves first and expect others to do likewise. 

“But this is not the individualistic self-centeredness of 
the pioneer. American students fully accept the conven- 
tions of the contemporary business society as the context 
within which they will realize their personal desires. They 
cheerfully expect to conform to the economic status quo 
and to receive ample rewards for dutiful and productive 
effort. They anticipate no die-hard struggle for survival 
of the fittest as each seeks to gratify his own desires, but 
rather an abundance for all as each one teams up with his 
fellow self-seekers in appointed places on the American 
assembly-line. 

“Social harmony with an easy tolerance of diversity 
pervades the student environment. Conformists themselves, 
the American students see little need to insist that each and 
every person be and behave just like themselves. They are 
for the most part (with some allowance for sectional 
difference) ready to live in a mobile society, without ra- 
cial, ethnic or income barriers. But they do not intend to 
crusade for non-discrimination, merely to accept it as it 
comes, a necessary convention in homogenized culture. 

“The traditional moral virtues are valued by almost all 
students. They respect sincerity, honesty, loyalty, as proper 
standards of conduct for decent people. But they are not 
inclined to censor those who choose to depart from these 
canons. Indeed they consider laxity a prevalent phenom- 
enon, even more prevalent than the facts seem to warrant. 
Nor do they feel personally bound to unbending consis- 
tency in observing the code, especially when a lapse is 
socially sanctioned. For instance, standards are generally 
low in regard to academic honesty, systematic cheating 
being a common practice rather than the exception at 
many major institutions. 

“Students normally express a need for religion as a 
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part of their lives and make time on most weekends for an 
hour in church. But there is a ‘ghostly quality’ about the 
beliefs and practices of many of them, to quote a sensitive 
observer. Their religion does not carry over to guide and 
govern important decisions in the secular world. Students 
expect these to be socially determined. God has little to do 
with the behavior of men in society, if widespread student 
judgment be accepted. His place is in church and perhaps 
in the home, not in business or club or community. He is 
worshipped, dutifully and with propriety, but the campus 
is not permeated by a live sense of His presence. 

“American students are likewise dutifully responsive 
towards government. They expect to obey its laws, pay its 
taxes, serve in its armed forces—without complaint but 
without enthusiasm. They will discharge the obligations 
demanded of them though they will not voluntarily con- 
tribute to the public welfare. Nor do they particularly 
desire an influential voice in public policy. Except for the 
ritual of voting, they are content to abdicate the citizen’s 
role in the political process and to leave to others the 
effective power of governmental decision. They are politi- 
cally irresponsible, and often politically illiterate as well. 

“This disposition is reflected in strangely contradictory 
attitudes towards international affairs. Students predict 
another major war within a dozen years, yet international 
problems are the least of the concerns to which they ex- 
pect to give much personal attention during their immedi- 
ate future. The optimism with which they view their 
prospects for a good long life belies the seriousness of 
their gloomy prophecy. They readily propose some form 
of supranational government as a means of preventing 
war, but a very large number display only a limited 
knowledge of and confidence in the United Nations as 
an instrument of cooperative international action. 

“Turning to their immediate preoccupation, the pursuit 
of an education, students by and large set great stock by 
college in general and their own college in particular. The 
intensity of their devotion varies quite a bit with the in- 
stitution and sometimes with the nature of the students’ 
educational goals. And the real point of the devotion is 
not the same for all. Only a minority seem to value their 
college education primarily in terms of its intellectual con- 
tribution, or its nurturing of personal character and the 
capacity for responsible human relationships. Vocational 
preparation, and skill and experience in social ‘adjustment’ 
head the rewards which students crave from their higher 
education.” 


“The Careful Young Men” 


“Who are the leading intellectual, artistic and ethical 
influences on the present generation of students?” This 
question was put by The Nation, New York, to sixteen 
distinguished teachers of English (many of them also 
known “as creative workers in fiction, poetry or literary 
criticism’’) in our colleges. In an editorial note, March 9, 
1957, it is stated that the present generation of under- 
graduates has been called “lost,” “found,” or only “baf- 
fling”; also “silent,” “conservative,” and concerned with 
revival of religious interests. 

The replies impress the editors as conveying “the shock 
of recognition that always comes with the discovery of a 
new cultural reality.” 

“On close, sympathetic inspection this ‘silent,’ con- 
forming generation turns out to be not quite as silent or 
conforming as we had imagined. It is a generation which 
has, somehow, baffled its preceptors. Yet aren’t these 


pTivate-seekers, these goal-keepers, these company men— 
many of them born since 1939, children of the strange 
historical interregnum in which we live—just about what 
we would expect them to be if we were to look, with com- 
plete frankness, at their antecedents, parental, historical, 
social ? 

“Let’s face it: isn’t it true that what bothers most of us 
about this generation is that their youth was not like our 
youth. To us, they seem prematurely aged, old beyond 
their years, lacking in gaiety and a sense of life. But, on 
reflection, would we want them to be more opinionated? 
By and large, they are better students than we were, less 
excitable, less naive, more critical, conservative, maybe, 
but not credulous. Cautious but not uncritical. Conform- 
ing but less naive. These youngsters don’t admire gurus, 
They are not enamored of ideologies. It is charged that 
theirs is a generation without banners—without memories 
or passions or convictions—but what banners have we of- 
fered them? Have we bequeathed to them a set of usable 
social values? Aren’t we pleased that they are critical and 
eclectic and cautious? Would we like them better if they 
were more addicted to rebellion and reform?” 

This is “the Age of Consolidation,” writes Carlos Baker 
of Princeton. He sees students as politically more con- 
servative than a comparable group was 25 years ago. 
“They are essentially via media men . . . scanning the con- 
tiguous scenery for signs of life and action. .. . But they 
work and they listen.” They seem to pay attention to 
“wise old men.” One student thought Robert Frost to be 
“one of the few men I wish sometimes I could have been.” 
If there is a cult it is that of the novelist Albert Camus 
because “his fiction embodies a sense of the ‘present-day 
predicament.’ ” 

“The mass of college students live lives of quiet des- 
peration,” says Stanley Kunitz of Queens College, New 
York. They “want to buy security for themselves in the 
full knowledge that the price is conformity.” “Allusions 
to existentialism are not uncommon, but actual knowledge 
of the work of Sartre or Camus or Kierkegaard runs 
fairly shallow.” A small but articulate minority “glory in 
their non-adjustment.” He quotes a student pleading for 
“some guiding passion, some moral vision.’” “We owe 
it to the young, I feel, to encourage . . . scrupulous self- 
examination.” 

“Of all contemporary writers, Faulkner is the only one 
who among the students I know has a real following,” 
reports Wallace Stegner of Stanford. The undergraduate 
“shuns causes, heroes, joinings, commitments—and most 
forms of public notice”—and “acts like a man who has 
been hurt and wants not to be hurt more.” “As he does 
not follow heroes, he would not be one if he could... . 
He seems to me very lonely, and he has learned loneliness, 
as he has learned caution, from his zeitgeist... . He may 
not score, but he is certain, when he plays the game this 
way, not to be scored on.” 

“Evidence on which to answer the question is elusive 
and contradictory,” according to Charles A, Fenton of 
Yale. “Affirmation . .. is the primary quality” which 
most students “seek in literature.” ‘The proletarian 
writers of the thirties impress them not at all.’’ They are 
indifferent to politics, reform, rebellion. They are talented, 
industrious, and attractive, “but most of them are com- 
pany men.” “And why not? Who can blame them?” 

“Today’s students sit and listen and they seem to re- 
serve judgment,” observes Leo Marx of Minnesota who 
“would be suspicious of any cocksure answer to your 
question.” “Perhaps their own attitudes are best revealed 
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by the evocations of ambiguity that seem to interest 
them.” “Only a tiny fraction” of students “is subject to 
intellectual influences of any kind.” 

“Strong intellectual or aesthetic allegiances scarcely 
exist among the present college generation,” notes Mal- 
colm Brown of the University of Washington. 

“Few at the age of 20 are sound critics of the society 
they live in, and the others reach for the images of life 
that are most insistently offered them,” writes Allan 
Seager of the University of Michigan. 

“Confused, hoping for hope, sensitive, their taste in 
more recent fiction, poetry, and criticism is eclectic, 
highly individualized, difficult to generalize,” writes 
Harvey Curtis Webster of the University of Louisville. 

“It has been common talk among teachers in universi- 
ties for a good many years that students have become in- 
creasingly bland in every way,” states Karl Shapiro of 
the University of Nebraska. “Passivity is . . . the only 
word that applies to the American university student of 
the past few years.” 

“Someone should let loose a literary bomb that would 
blow the whole situation to pieces and put us into a state 
of flux again,” George R. Stewart of the University of 
California writes. 

The majority of intellectuals on the college campus 
“might be described as ‘skeptical liberals,” Alan Swallow 
who formerly taught at the University of Denver observes. 

Splendid minds that are unenthusiastic are found in 
large numbers on the campus, generalizes Charles Shapiro 
of the Wayne State University, Detroit. 

Apart from a few references to Reinhold Niebuhr, 
Graham Greene, and Evelyn Waugh, there are no ref- 
erences to Christian thinkers or writers. 


“The Christian Idea of Education” 


“Religion is a nuisance in a university, though not, of 
course, anything like such a nuisance as cricket.” This 
remark of an Oxford don is noted by E. Harris Harbison, 
professor of history at Princeton University, in a paper, 
“Liberal Education and Christian Education,” appearing 
in a symposium, The Christian Idea of Education (New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1957. $4.00), containing 
papers and discussions by a group of scholars, edited by 
Edmund Fuller. These contributions were made at a 
seminar held at Kent School, as part of the celebration 
of the school’s 50th anniversary. More than 500 persons 
attended, and the book recording the seminar contains 
much of the informal discusion, as well as the texts of 
formal papers by William G. Pollard, Alan Paton, Mas- 
sey H. Shepherd, Jr., John Courtney Murray, S.]J., 
Jacques Maritain, George Florovsky, Reinhold Niebuhr, 
Stephen F. Bayne, Jr., and Professor Harbison. 

Dr. Pollard, a physicist, who was recently ordained in 
the Episcopal Church and is executive director of the 
Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies, remarks of “the 
ferment in the matter of religion in higher education,” 
particularly since World War II, evidenced by the issu- 
ance of many books and by numerous gatherings of con- 
cerned people. He thinks that the basic question is, how 
can the Judeo-Christian view of life achieve a “break- 
through” when the contemporary thought is dominated 
by the Greco-Roman perspectives? Throughout the sym- 
posium are many comments on the Greco-Roman idea and 
the Judeo-Christian idea. Professor Florovsky of the 
Harvard Divinity School states at one point that Cath- 
olics have been identified with synthesis of the two and 
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Protestants “with their careful separation.” He also says 
that a great Catholic, Augustine, did not attempt syn- 
thesis, but strove for “conversion of the Greek mind.” 

Because Professor Harbison’s paper, as reported by the 
editor, was the occasion for some of the more lively por- 
tions of the discussion, and because many religious bodies 
established liberal arts colleges in the United States, we 
choose to review this scholar’s paper at some length here. 

“Your hard-boiled positivist on the college faculty will 
not admit the right of a Christian to even the title of being 
liberal or objective,” Professor Harbison writes. “There 
can be no fruitful discussion of any significant relation 
between a thoroughly positivistic liberal arts curriculum 
and a narrow, highly dogmatic Christian instruction. But 
between a truly liberal education and a truly liberal Chris- 
tianity there can be a relationship of unlimited creative 
possibilities.” 

“Can a liberal education be a Christian education? I 
believe the answer is a qualified yes. A liberal education 
can be, and often has been, illumined by a Christian faith.” 
The Princeton professor also goes to Augustine: “Au- 
gustine was the spiritual father of a host of educated 
Christians who have believed that Christian insight casts 
a flood of light upon the knowledge man has gained 
about himself and his world from other sources. To the 
Christian, no genuine learning can be really alien. In oft- 
quoted words Augustine said, “Let every good and true 
Christian understand that wherever truth may be found, 
it belongs to his Master.” 

Then comes a word of warning: “An important quali- 
fication is suggested. . . . Christians have often been too 
possessive about the truth discovered by the arts and 
sciences. Over and over they have been tempted to 
‘christianize’ the liberal arts, to manipulate their data into 
Christian shape, to transform the liberal arts into Chris- 
tian arts. ... There is a certain integrity in the methods 
and results of the liberal arts which cannot be compro- 
mised with impunity by religious faith. That is why I 
believe that Christians should always be suspicious of at- 
tempts to devise a specifically ‘Christian curriculum,’ that 
is, presumably to develop a ‘Christian history,’ a ‘Christian 
sociology,’ a ‘Christian mathematics,’ and so on. 

“T believe the historical experience suggests that a lib- 
eral education can be illumined by Christian belief and 
insight without affecting its ‘liberal’ quality, but that the 
moment one tries to transform it into a ‘Christian cur- 
riculum’ trouble begins.” 

The second part of the question is, “Can a Christian 
education be a liberal education?” Christianity gives a 
negative reply when it carries on “catechetical teaching,” 
that is “inevitably dogmatic, domineering and divisive,” 
and there is still “too much” of that around. 

Great figures such as Erasmus, Comenius, John Milton, 
Dostoievsky, and Pascal have been leavening influences 
countering the dogmatism of the catechists. The Brethren 
of the Common Life and the Friends have supplied “re- 
ligious warmth combined with ethical seriousness.” 

“It is the genius of Christianity that it sees the eternal 
significance in concrete events. . . . Religious insight 
teaches us what to do with our knowledge.” Thus the 
central thesis is that “a liberal education can be illumined 
by Christianity provided that the Christian education that 
complements tt ts liberal.” 

“Do any human beings ever realize life while they 
live it—every, every minute?” The line is from Thorn- 
ton Wilder’s play, Our Town. 


Professor Harbison answers: “The answer is, of 
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course, no. If we did, we would see with our eyes, hear 
with our ears, and be converted. And... this would be 
a very unsettling thing on any school or college campus.” 


Catholics and Protestants on the Mission 
of Christian Colleges 


The Commission on Christian Higher Education of the 
Association of American Colleges, Washington, has spon- 
sored meetings during which representatives of the Com- 
mission on Higher Education of the National Council 
of Churches, from the University Department of the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association and from the 
Association of American Colleges formulated a statement, 
reproduced in full below. Those who met recognized 
differences as well as similarities in their institutions and 
programs, but were able to agree on a preliminary state- 
ment which sets forth a broad area of common purposes. 
The statement does not purport to be a declaration of the 
complete goals and objectives of either group. It is not 
intended to be in any way binding on the constituencies of 
either of the bodies, It is rather a setting forth of some 
of the minimum goals and purposes that these educators 
believe are common to both the Roman Catholic and Pro- 
testant institutions of higher education, and for the 
achievement of which both groups can work together. The 
text follows: 

“The Christian Churches, from the formation of our 
republic, have been deeply involved in education. These 
Churches actually established our earliest colleges and 
set the pattern for much of our system of higher educa- 
tion. Through their educational programs they have con- 
tinued to develop and safeguard the religious faith and 
democratic idealism of our country. 

“Undue emphasis on the material elements of twentieth- 
century education has led to a neglect of and a disregard 
for the values of religion and religious thinking in our 
culture. In the complexities and pressures of contempo- 
rary life, the true meaning of life and a sense of respon- 
sibility are being obscured or lost in confusion. There is 
a critical need of an expansion of higher education that 
gives wisdom as well as knowledge. If our spiritual heri- 
tage in education is to be perpetuated, Christian higher 
education must be emphatically reemphasized, and all per- 
sons concerned with our country’s welfare must give it 
high priority. 

“As Christians we share with all educators commitment 
to the generally accepted basic principles of higher edu- 
cation, such as the primacy of truth, honesty in the search 
for truth, integrity in the teaching of truth, respect for 
persons in the dissemination of truth, excellence in teach- 
ing and scholarship, and the acceptance of social respon- 
sibility. 

“All philosophies of education must rest upon certain 
presuppositions of faith which ultimately determine the 
nature of education. It is our conviction that knowledge 
of reality and of the meaning of life is adequate and com- 
plete only in the light of the revelation of Jesus Christ by 
which, consistent with our Christian traditions, all our 
teaching must be judged. 

“Some of the most significant and important aspects of 
higher education can in the long view be maintained only 
through this kind of education. In Christian higher 
education spiritual values are made real; and mundane 
activities become endowed with spiritual significance. All 
knowledge of the sciences and all enjoyment of the arts 


are God’s gifts to man so that he may have the abundant 
life of those created in the image of God. 

“\We believe that under God man is free and respon- 
sible; that because of the fact of human sin, man’s mind 
and will must be set free if he is to know aright, live in 
love and be in true accord with God and his fellow men, 

“The Christian college is a community of teachers and 
students seeking to know the nature of the universe cre- 
ated by God and the kind of society in which man can live 
according to God’s will. Education in this context enables 
the student to learn and grow within the framework of 
a meaning and purpose that unifies and orders his knowl- 
edge, illumines his appreciation, and gives direction to his 
existence. The Christian college offers to our generation 
an interpretation of the whole of knowledge, a way of 
life and of learning, and a sense of earthly vocation and 
eternal purpose, without which sciences and arts, inven- 
tions and technology may enslave and destroy mankind. 

“This Christian conviction of the unity of truth, of the 
love of God, and of man’s nature as a child of God is the 
surest safeguard of freedom, high ethical and moral 
standards, and social responsibility. Further, we affirm 
that this commitment to the freedom of our colleges and 
universities under God is the ultimate safeguard of these 
institutions against domination by the state or by other 
forces within our culture. 

“For these reasons Church-related colleges — upon 
which this Christian higher education depends — must be 
maintained at all costs.” 


“Emerging Features” of Higher Education 


“Developments which have occurred and others which 
will stem from these indicate that the future over-all 
pattern of American higher education will be quite dif- 
ferent from that of today,” writes Asa S. Knowles, presi- 
dent of the University of Toledo, in The Educational 
Record, Washington, October, 1957. This university 
president then ventures to make a statement on ‘“‘emerging 
features,” which is here briefly summarized: 

“1, A widespread growth of new two-year colleges 
will occur. 

“2. The majority of new colleges and universities will 
be public in character. 

“3. Two years of college education will become a 
commonplace experience for American youth. 

“4, Enrollments will exceed present predictions, pos- 
sibly by as much as 50 per cent. 

“5. The dormitory-type of college campus will become 
relatively less significant in the total national scheme of 
higher education. 

“6. Commuting students will comprise the largest seg- 
ment of the nation’s undergraduate enrollment. 

“7. Certain eminent universities will become centers of 
advanced education, having only a limited number of 
undergraduate enrollments. 

“8. Existing colleges and universities will change in 
size and services to meet the demands of a changing 
society. 

“9, New patterns in high school-college relation- 
ships will develop. 

“10. A new definition of educational functions will 
evolve from relationships with foundations, industry, and 
government agencies, 

“11. Except for eminent national centers of advanced 
education, graduate and professional education will tend 
to become regional in scope and service. 
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“12. College teaching will become one of the more at- 
tractive professions. 

“13, Centers for advanced education have a vital role 
in the future of higher education.” 


“Forces at Work on the College Campus” 


A section of the conference on “The Nature of the 
Unity We Seek,” held at Oberlin, Ohio, in 1957 consid- 
ered the theme above and made a report, quoted below. 
The conference was convened by the U. S. Conference 
for the World Council of Churches, the National Council 
of Churches, and the Canadian Council of Churches. The 
full proceedings are published by Bethany Press, St. 
Louis 3, Missouri, and will be reviewed in INFORMATION 
SERVICE. 

In the material that follows the term “university” has 
reference to all institutions of higher learning. The mem- 
bers of the section stated that ‘the continuation of close 
association and communication between existing campus 
Christian movements and the ecumenical movement is es- 
sential.” They asked that the churches look upon higher 
education as “a major challenge for influencing our cul- 
ture.” They recommended encouragement be given to all 
efforts to seek conversation with campus programs not re- 
lated to the United Student Christian Council or the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. 

Excerpts from the section report follow: 

“What then is the unity we seek? The unity we seek 
is a redeemed community where the clear and unconfused 
proclamation of the Gospel is carried out in a climate of 
mutual understanding, respect and acceptance, in which 
both the Gospel and the intellectual virtues are recognized, 
treasured, and used to God’s glory for the recovery and 
maintenance of the wholeness of life. Then the Church 
and the University will stand in a relation of ‘double 
humility,’ each under the scrutiny of the other: the 
Church an affirming community to which inquiry belongs, 
and the University an inquiring community to which 
affirmation may and does belong. .. . 

“As in all ecumenical encounter the first need seems to 
be one for understanding — understanding as between 
Church and University: understanding on the churches’ 
part of their common Gospel and mission; and under- 
standing on the University’s part of its true nature and 
heritage to relate the whole of truth to the whole of man. 
With understanding will come mutual respect, confidence, 
and courage to face the encounter between Church and 
University. 

“Meanwhile Christians, sensing the Gospel’s need to be 
embodied in a koinonia, have attempted in various ways to 
establish such a community on the campus. 

“Action along these lines has generally taken one of 
three main forms... . : 

“(a) Denominational ministries (chaplaincies, univer- 
sity pastorates, church student organizations, etc.) which 
establish their own communities within the University ; 
(b) Loosely-knit or federated fellowships for study, wor- 
ship, and witness in which it is intended that the tensions 
of ecumenical encounter be retained ... ; (c) The Uni- 
versity or College Churches which for the sake of com- 
munity on the campus cut through the faith and order 
tensions which continue to divide the churches outside. 

“All of these need further careful scrutiny from a 
Faith and Order standpoint for none seems fully to ac- 
cept or do justice completely to the unity that we have 
or to the unity that we seek. The only certainty at the 
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moment is that there must be koinonia on the campus. 
How the kind of unity we seek is to be achieved in this 
setting constitutes an urgent question for faith and order. 

“We remember that the modern ecumenical movement 
is indebted for much of its leadership to persons who 
learned as students to work together across denomina- 
tional divisions. They often forged new patterns of unity 
to heighten ecumenicity and contributed greatly to the 
prophetic witness of the Church. We rejoice in the con- 
tinuing leadership given by the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, and we look with interest and _satisfac- 
tion upon its initiation of a three-year emphasis on 
the life and mission of the Church. We hope that this 
program of study and leadership training will advance 
ecumenical understanding throughout the world and deep- 
en student loyalties to the whole Church and its mission.” 


Growth of Junior or Community Colleges 


“The roots of the two-year college movement run 
deeply into the 19th century,” writes Jesse P. Bogue in 
a paper, “The Development of Community Colleges,” 
mimeographed, 1957, by the American Association of 
Community Colleges, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. The term “junior college” was 
coined before 1900 by William Rainey Harper, the first 
president of the University of Chicago, to designate the 
first two years of a college of arts and sciences. There 
were 6 or 8 two-year colleges organized before 1900, all 
independent or church-related. The first public junior 
college was that of Joliet, Ill., organized in 1902. These 
institutions are now often referred to as either junior or 
community colleges. The thorough paper here reviewed 
contains a bibliography. 

There were 625 of these two-year colleges in 1956, 361 
controlled by public authority and 264 independent or 
church-related. They had some 765,000 students in the 
academic year 1955-56, and about 89 per cent of these 
were in public institutions. “The rate of gain in enroll- 
ments in public community colleges between 1939 and 
1954 was greater than in any other part of higher educa- 
tion.” A total of 331 of these institutions are regionally 
accredited by accrediting agencies. 

Among the generalizations in the paper are the fol- 
lowing: 

“Expansion in the number of colleges and in enroll- 
ments have been the result of the increasing public aware- 
ness of their unique functions. Originally, these institu- 
tions were regarded as means to provide two years of 
education in liberal arts and sciences. As time went on 
it became clear that there were many community needs 
that could be met by the organization of curricula de- 
signed for requirements in business, industry, agriculture, 
education, health and other types of services. It was ob- 
served that half of all students who entered colleges and 
universities did not survive beyond the sophomore year. 
Therefore, well organized two-year curricula in general 
and vocational-technical education seemed to be a better 
solution for the further education of many students. 
Moreover, adult education became a growing function in 
these colleges about the mid-1930’s. Since that time, 
enrollments of special, part-time students in the adult-age 
brackets have been very great. 

“Through the years, by experimental programs of var- 
ious kinds, by ever-increasing awareness to the needs of 
people in their home communities, and by the proven 
result of satisfactory educational work, persons in public 
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community colleges now see clearly their functions as (a) 
university parallel and preprofessional studies for two 
years, (b) general and vocational-technical education of 
from one to three years, (c) short courses and specialized 
programs to upgrade and retrain employed persons, (d) 
courses for adults either for credit or non-credit in almost 
any field of education for which enough people show an 
interest to warrant the formation of classes.” 


Denominational Support of Colleges 


A portion of a survey of “Voluntary Support of Amer- 
ica’s Colleges and Universities” is entitled “Denomina- 
tional Support, for current operating expenses of Protes- 
tant Church-Related and Church-Controlled Liberal Arts 
Colleges and Universities, 1954-1955.” It was made by 
the Council for Financial Aid to Education, 6 East 45th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. (Mimeographed, 1957.) 

Two hundred and forty-seven church - related and 
church-controlled colleges of Protestant bodies partici- 
pated in the survey. They had an enrollment of 243,153 
students and reported total denominational support of 
$19,200,982. The support per student was a median fig- 
ure of $104.05, and per church member, 74 cents. 


Notes on Denominational Plans and Methods 


The American Baptist Convention has adopted plans 
for a three-year fund-raising campaign for colleges with a 
goal of $7,500,000, beginning in January, 1959. This body 
recognizes “at all points the complete autonomy of the 
institutions.” 

The Seventh Day Baptists encourage the colleges to 
raise money from the local congregations. Some of these 
sponsor “college days.” One local church gives $10 a 
member for support of colleges. 

In the Southern Baptist Convention there is reported to 
be a trend away from special fund-raising campaigns and 
toward inclusion of college needs in the annual budget of 
the state conventions. 

The Christian Reformed Church appoints trustees of 
its colleges and calls for support of colleges from all its 
local congregations. 

The Church of the Brethren is including plans for in- 
creasing financial support of its colleges in its celebra- 
tion in 1958 of the 250th anniversary of the founding of 
the Church. 

In the Church of the Nazarene the colleges are ex- 
pected to derive their main support from the church itself. 

The Congregational Christian Churches have in process 
a plan to raise funds for their work in higher education. 
This will require approval of the General Council, Boston, 
1958. Meetings were held in the fall of 1957 in various 
regions for the purpose of clarifying the needs of the in- 
terested institutions. It is understood that this body re- 
cognizes the autonomy of the colleges. 

The colleges related to the Disciples are endeavoring 
to secure $150,000,000 within ten years in order to pro- 
vide, among others, for an increase in student capacity of 
25 to 30 per cent above present levels. Each institution is 
conducting its own development program, and it is ex- 
pected that many resources will be secured from sources 
outside the denomination. 

In the Evangelical United Brethren Church a quadren- 
nium campaign is in process to increase by $500,000 the 
capital funds of each of its colleges and seminaries, 

The Friends’ Yearly Meetings regularly call the atten- 
tion of members to the needs of colleges formed by mem- 


bers of that fellowship and support is on an individual 
rather than organizational basis. 

In the Evangelical Lutheran Church, the Department 
of Christian Education encourages long-range develop- 
ment programs of colleges and theological seminaries. The 
Church supports a church-wide scholarship program and 
an alumni-support program. The denomination is giving 
to the colleges in 1957 and 1958 an extra contribution 
equal to earnings on funds recently received from the 
Ford Foundation for the purpose of raising salaries of 
faculty. 

Three Mennonite bodies contribute support to church- 
related colleges. 

In the Methodist churches campaigns for capital funds 
are reported to be the responsibility of the annual con- 
ferences. The General Board of Education is publicizing 
the needs of the educational institutions. [Methodists 
gave about $6,000,000 to current operations of colleges 
in 1957, and are trying to raise $28,000,000 in capital 
funds, it was reported on January 10, 1958.] 

The Presbyterian Church in the U. S. is giving special 
emphasis to higher education and is aiming to add 
$30,000,000 to the assets of colleges and universities. In 
six years, church contributions to annual operating bud- 
gets have more than doubled. 

The Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. now appro- 
priates over $1,000,000 annually to colleges, a sum about 
four times that of five years earlier. Special efforts 
have been made to increase faculty salaries. That Church 
also gives public relations assistance to colleges. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church has doubled its na- 
tional support for higher education in four years. Its 
officials are interested in “deepening the ministry and 
work of the church” in colleges and universities. 

The Seventh-day Adventists set standards and accredit 
and inspect colleges. In this denomination the per member 
contribution was $2.86, about four times the figure for 
the 39 bodies reporting, and the second highest per- 
member gift. The Lutheran Free Church reported $3.33 
per member for higher education. 


Corporation Giving to Colleges 


“Today 453 of the smaller nontax-supported colleges 
of liberal arts and sciences with total enrollment of 
440,000 are grouped into 39 state associations using a 
cooperative system of asking corporations for one gift 
for all,” writes Sam Dawson, Associated Press writer, 
in an article appearing in the New York World-Telegram 
and Sun, December 26, 1957. ‘ 

“Some 15,000 banks, corporations, partnerships and 
individual business firms” contribute to these colleges in 
this way, and they gave about $7,500,000 in 1957, com- 
pared with $6,000,000 in 1956. The Commission on Col- 
leges and Industry of the Association of American Col- 
leges “acts as coordinating agency for the 39 state 
associations.” 

“College presidents work in pairs. They visit corpo- 
ration executives by appointment only. They explain the 
work and the needs of the colleges in their state group. 
When corporate gifts are received they are distributed 
among the colleges usually on a basis of 60 per cent out- 
right and 40 per cent in proportion to student enrollment.” 

Many businessmen like the method for three reasons. 
There is only one request for funds, and only one check 
to be written if a contribution is made, and this “chest 
type” giving eliminates the time and embarrassment that 
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would be involved in the process of selecting the college 
or colleges to be aided. 

Total giving by all corporations by all methods to col- 
leges is estimated at $150,000,000 in 1957. And the dis- 
cussion of Soviet advances in science and technology and 
of the needs of American colleges seems to have stimu- 
lated the interest of corporation executives in giving to 
colleges. 


On February 11, 1958, the Commission on Colleges and 
Industry of the Association of American Colleges an- 
nounced that 6,420 business firms had given $7,696,593 
in 1957 to 453 private liberal arts and science colleges. 
Both the total gifts and the number of givers were 26 
per cent above the comparable figures of 1956. 


A Billion Federal Dollars for Higher Education 


“The federal government is at present channeling sub- 
stantial funds into our colleges and universities—in the 
neighborhood of a billion dollars annually. Thus, any ex- 
amination of sources of funds for higher education can- 
not avoid a searching look at federal activities in this 
connection.” These are statements made in a summary of 
a discussion, “Federal Programs in Higher Education,” 
a reprint from the 1956-57 annual report of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, New York. 
“A high proportion of the federal money going to higher 
education is... @ purchase of services by the govern- 
ment.” Nevertheless, “federal funds are flowing to the 
universities in exceedingly impressive amounts, and no 
one involved . . . shows any inclination to stop the flow.” 

The main forms of federal participation in financing 
of higher education are aid for colleges of agriculture, 
military training, education of veterans, research grants 
and contracts, college housing loans, and contracts with 
American institutions for technical assistance abroad, and 
special fields such as the military academies and the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. 

Among the concluding paragraphs are the following: 

“Perhaps the most useful thing that the government 
could do to assist the nation’s leaders in higher education 
would be to strengthen the United States Office of Edu- 
cation in its function of gathering, analyzing, and re- 
porting information on higher education. Virtually every- 
one who has seriously concerned himself with the prob- 
lems of higher education has been disturbed with the 
inadequacy of available statistical and other data on a 
national scale. 

“In our society, the government cannot rise much 
higher (or sink much lower) than the limits set by pub- 
lic enlightenment. Our government is not, of course, 
simply a reflection of ‘the will of the people’; but pop- 
ular interest or apathy, popular aspirations and fears, 
create the atmosphere in which government functions. 

“Our whole democratic system is built upon the as- 
sumption that the people at large will understand and 
share the objectives of education. That the people have 
in some measure understood them is suggested by the 
tremendous support they have given to education and by 
the vital nature of its growth. But the decades ahead 
offer an unexampled challenge to public understanding.... 

“Now the truth is that measured against this challenge, 
public understanding of American higher education leaves 
much to be desired. And it must be admitted that this is 
partly the fault of our educational leaders. . . . 
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One “objective would be to identify the kinds of free- 
dom which the colleges and universities must have if 
they are to survive. If Americans value their colleges 
and universities—and the enrollment figures suggest that 
they value them exceedingly—then they had better com- 
prehend the conditions of survival of those institutions. 
Among the conditions of survival is freedom. 


“An informed public is not only vital in connection 
with programs of the federal government; it is basic to 
the whole task of strengthening our colleges and universi- 
ties. In the years ahead our colleges and universities will 
be collaboratively financed from many sources—federal, 
state, municipal, corporate, religious, and individual. ...” 


As the President’s Committee Sees It 


The President’s Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School, Washington, D. C., stated in its report 
(Washington, 1957) that it is estimated that the number 
of students in colleges in 1970 will probably be double 
the enrollment of 1956. 

“Colleges and universities alone will enroll from 3,000,- 
000 to 5,000,000 additional students by 1970, possibly 
more. An additional quarter of a million teachers 
will be required..... Of our nation’s most tal- 
ented graduates who do not go to college, approximately 
100,000 each year are deterred by financial reasons, per- 
haps another hundred thousand chiefly by lack of motiva- 
tion. There is a serious shortage of trained and compe- 
tent persons in almost every field. 

The Committee states that the conservation and devel- 
opment of human talent is the proper concern of citizens 
and of the nation as a whole; that every person, regard- 
less of race, creed, color, or national origin, should have 
appropriate education up to the point of optimum devel- 
opment; that there should be “assurance of genuine 
equality of educational opportunity.” 

“Even with the best possible utilization of existing re- 
sources, additional financial support must be provided if 
the additional millions in the population are to be enabled 
to develop their talents to the fullest.” 


Salaries of College Teachers 


Institutions of higher learning face enrollments which 
are increasing at a high rate, and they face this crisis 
paying faculty members an average salary of $5,243. 
Their situation is revealed in a comprehensive survey 
undertaken of salary schedules in the nation’s universities 
and colleges and released by the Research Division of the 
National Education Association, 1201—16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Facts disclosed by the survey are published in the 
NEA’s Research Bulletin entitled, “Salaries Paid and 
Salary Practices in Universities, Colleges, and Junior 
Colleges, 1955-56.” They show that, on the average, muni- 
cipal universities pay the highest salaries with state uni- 
versities running second; that larger colleges pay more 
than the smaller ones; and that public institutions pay 
more than non-public institutions. 

A regional breakdown shows faculty salaries vary con- 
siderably from one part of the country to another, with 
the highest average—$5,758—paid in the Far West. The 
lowest average—$4,799—is paid in the Southeast. This 
difference of nearly $1,000 shows up in all ranks of teach- 
ers and in all types of institutions. 
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How Many Christian Colleges? 


In round figures there are about 500 Christian colleges 
in the Protestant tradition, of which 375 are church-related 
and 125 are independent, reads a statement issued by the 
Commission on Higher Education of the National Council 
of Churches. To 1785 most colleges in the United States 
were founded by churches. The first colleges were 
founded for the purpose of educating a ministry and of 
educating laymen who would have religious faith and 
intelligence and information. The total enrollment in the 
500 colleges related to Protestant churches was estimated 
to be about 450,000 students in 1956. 

The U. S. Office of Education has reported 744 church- 
related colleges, of which 474 are Protestant, 265 Roman 
Catholic, and 5 Jewish. 


“The Christian Scholar” 


The Christian Scholar is a quarterly journal published 
by the Commission on Higher Education of the National 
Council and is edited by J. Edward Dirks. It is a major 
organ of the Commission for exploring the life and work 
of the university from the perspective of the Christian 
faith. This quarterly journal relates creative scholarship 
and Christian faith in the context of academic life, and 
is felt by some to be “indispensable reading for the Chris- 
tian faculty member.” 

The Christian Scholar has explored the meaning of 
Christian faith for modern life in terms significant to 
the leaders of American social, cultural, and political life 
who are educated in our universities. In the last year 
alone, it has stimulated thinking of church and university 
leaders through its intensive consideration of these sub- 
ject matter fields: History, Education, Law, the Arts. 
The relation of the Christian community and the academic 
community is approached by emphasis on the daily life and 
work of the Christian teacher. 


National Christian College Day 


National Christian College Day, first observed over 
fifteen years ago, will be recognized by most Protestant 
religious bodies and church-related colleges on April 20, 
1958. A “fact sheet” is available from the Commission 
on Higher Education, National Council of Churches, 257 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Included are sugges- 
tions for the observance in both local churches and in the 
colleges. Certain state and local councils of churches co- 
operate with colleges and local churches in the observance. 
Radio programs, assemblies, discussions in local churches, 
special editions of college journals and newspapers, and 
many other methods, have been used to consider impor- 
tant issues relating to, and the needs of, Christian colleges. 


“The Vocation of the Christian College” 


The second quadrennial Convocation of Christian Col- 
leges will be held at Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa, 
June 22-26, 1958, on the theme above. This Convocation 
is planned as a step beyond the first, held in 1954 on the 
theme, “What is a Christian College?” It is a response 
by the Commission on Higher Education of the National 
Council of Churches to the expressed desire on the part 
of member churches and their colleges for an opportunity 
to further clarify an understanding of and commitment to 
the colleges’ distinctive character as Christian institutions 
of higher learninig. It is hoped that from the Convocation 
will come a document that will give some guidance to the 


churches and their colleges as to the unique vocation of 
the Christian colleges in these critical times. 

The discussions of the main theme will deal with the 
following: The Theological Foundations of the Christian 
College; the Relation of the Church and Campus; the 
Responsible Christian Intellectual Community ; Responsi- 
bility of the Christian College for Personal and Social 
Values ; The Christian College and the World Mission of 
the Church; the Student in the Christian College. Other 
issues will be considered through addresses and special 
presentations. 

Each college is urged to send a delegation representing 
the administration and trustees, faculty, students, and 
campus Christian work. 


Journal Issue on Higher Education 


A special issue on Christian higher education is pub- 
lished, February, 1958, by the International Journal of 
Religious Education, 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
N. 


The aim is to help pastors, directors of Christian edu- 
cation, Sunday school teachers, youth leaders, and parents 
understand the problems involved in the relation of higher 
learninig and Christian faith, so that they can give guid- 
ance to young people. 

Among nine comprehensive articles is one, “The Role 
of the Church College,” by Myron F. Wicke. 


Selected References on Christian Higher 
Education 


Not Minds Alone. By Kenneth I. Brown. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1954. $3.00. On religious faith 
as a dynamic in education. Reviewed in this SERVICE, 
April 23, 1955. 

The College Seeks Religion. By Merrimon Cuninggim. 
New Haven, Conn., Yale University Press, 1947. $4.00. 
Considers evidence of concern on the part of college 
administrators for religion. 

What is a Christian College? Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation, National Council of Churches, 1958. Revision 
of a report from a research-study project. 

Christian Faith and Higher Education. By Nels S. Ferré. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1954. $3.00. An inter- 
pretation by a theologian of the relation of Christian 
faith and higher education. 

The Mind’s Adventure. By Howard F. Lowry. Phila- 
delphia, Westminster Press. $2.50. A review of ideas 
and influences affecting the colleges and universities, 
the religious heritage of American education, the re- 
lation of religion and liberal education. 

The Christian Idea of Education. Edited by Edmund 
Fuller. New Haven, Conn., Yale University Press, 
1957. $4.00. Reviewed in this issue. 

Toward a Christian Philosophy of Higher Education. 
Edited by J. P. Von Grueningen. Philadelphia, West- 
minister Press, 1957. $3.50. Containing the texts of 
addresses delivered at the Jamestown Convocation. 

The Christian Scholar in the Age of the Reformation. By 
E. Harris Harbison. New York, Scribners, 1956. $3.00. 
An account of the way some of the great Christian 
scholars related Christian faith and learning. 

The Liberal Arts Colleges. By George P. Schmidt. New 
Brunswick, N. J., Rutgers University Press, 1957. 
$6.00. A history of American higher education, noting 
that many liberal arts colleges were founded by churches. 
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